London, 1941

LONDON'S PADDINGTON STATION in the black-out. The first
impact of this nightmare effect came as I stepped out of the
heavily curtained compartment on to the platform. Crowds
hurried by in the smoky darkness. Every familiar sound of
a great railway terminal echoed in the immense shed.
People's voices were everywhere, a steady murmur in the
frosty air. Feet shuffled by. Someone blew a whistle fitfully.
Next to me a soldier clanked his gear on noisily and helped
a trim young WAG down the steps of the car. But every-
thing was shadows. All the forms were ghosts. It seemed
like a game ; the people should have been laughing, but
they were not. They were doing all the things you and I
do when we get off a train, but they were doing them in a
crazy dark as though it were perfectly natural and exactly
as it should be. Narrow slits of blue beams showed taxi
headlights moving, and every now and then a match flared
for an instant.
I groped my way back along the sides of the train to the
luggage car. My travelling-case was buried under two
bicycles and a dozen sacks of mail. I tugged hard on the
bicycles to straighten them up. Behind me I felt someone
helping. The first thing I saw of him was the cardinal-red
strip on his lapel He was a British colonel of the General
Staff, and he had stopped to give me a lift.
In the old days, British colonels never went in for this
sort of thing very much, and I was a little surprised. He
laughed when I thanked him, and we tugged out the bag.
Hauling it between us to the driveway, we shared a taxi
as far as the Dorchester.
The cab turned out of Paddington into the teeming street.
Buses and people were everywhere. It was eight-thirty
when we arrived, and the whole city was in motion, little
pins of blue light coming nearer or turning to one side,
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